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What Price Publicity? 


An Afterthought on Evanston 


HE Second Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches at Evanston had, we are told, the most 
extensive “press-coverage” of any comparable event 
of which there is record. Six hundred and forty-six 
accredited correspondents, of whom half repre- 
sented the American secular press, flooded the tele- 
graph wires with more “copy” (some 100,000 words 
each day) than Western Union had ever been asked 
to transmit with the exception of a single day in the 
1952 presidential campaign. Moreover, the facili- 
ties and assistance provided by the Assembly’s pub- 
licity officers and staff were quite without precedent 
and beyond praise. Out of their extraordinary 
press-headquarters across the street from the main 
entrance to Northwestern University, dispatches 
poured almost daily into the columns, not only of 
the metropolitan newspapers, but even of small- 
town journals. Furthermore, it was, for the most 
part, a responsible press-coverage ; the great major- 
ity of the reporters were conscientious, sympathetic 
and favorably disposed toward what they saw and 
heard at Evanston. The Assembly was the most 
widely publicized ecclesiastical congress in history. 
Yet a veteran ecumenical leader of an earlier gen- 
eration commented: “We follow Evanston in the 
New York papers, but acquire little information, 
save of Hungarian pro-and anti-communists.” It is 
safe to assume that the highly literate citizen who 
read everything his local newspaper printed on the 
Assembly formed some such conception as this: 
“At Evanston there is taking place a very large 
church gathering, brightened by pageantry and ton- 
sorial picturesqueness and punctuated by heated 
wrangling over some mystifying belief about a ‘sec- 
ond coming of Christ’; but, by and large, it seems 
to be an important and creditable event.” In sum- 
mary, the impression made upon the minds of the 
general public was, on the whole, favorable, though 
extremely vague and very inaccurate. 


Here is a paradox which merits reflection. The 
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reason for the paradox is not difficult to identify. 

One of the World Council’s press staff, who had 
exceptional opportunities to observe this matter 
from the inside, has listed the ten “major stories” 
which came out of Evanston, arranged in a rough 
order of priority: 


1. The “iron curtain” delegates. 

2. President Eisenhower’s peace prayer crusade 
(according to Western Union, the “biggest” story). 

3. The “Festival of Faith,” the vast spectacle in 
Soldier Field. 

4. Theological cleavages dividing delegates. 

5. Report of Section III on “A Responsible So- 
ciety.” 

6. The question of “co-existence.” 

7. The race question. 

8. The election of the new presidency. 

9. Relations of the World Council to Catholics 
and Jews. 

10. The issue of religion in the schools. 

Of these ten items, only five were directly and im- 
portantly involved in the World Council’s agenda; 
three had only the most incidental treatment in As- 
sembly discussions. One must run almost half way 
down the list of press priorities before he comes to 
the real business of the World Council at all. 

The explanation of this paradox lies in the Amer- 
ican press’ apparently incurable preoccupation, not 
with what is important or relevant, but with what is, 
claimed to be “newsworthy,” and its insatiable par- 
tiality for the sensational. 

It would be a strictly “eschatological hope” to ex- 
pect that the American press will alter its ingrained 
misconception of what constitutes “news.” More- 
over, the paradox of the press is one aspect, the most 
striking aspect, of the larger problem of “public 
relations” which played such a large and determina- 
tive role in all arrangements for the World Council’s 
sessions. Even the Christian Century was led to 
comment: “We are by no means sure that the 











American pattern of doing things on a giant scale, 
of challenging attention by size and spectacle, is the 
pattern that the World Council most wisely should 
follow in its future gatherings. The very nature 
of the issues which it appears are to come before 
World Council assemblies indicates a greater need to 
be concerned with depth than with dimensions.” 
The whole matter of church publicity cries for 
radical reexamination in the perspective of the 
Evanston experience. MH. P. ¥. @. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


A month ago we wrote: “Our relations with our 
friends and allies seem to get worse by the hour.” These 
words were written before there seemed much chance 
of salvaging anything from the defeat of the E. D. C. 
Since then the signing of the London pact is an indica- 
tion that our relations with our allies in Europe may 
take a more favorable turn. The pact does give another 
chance to the western community to organize for de- 
fense. The inclusion of Great Britain in the program 
is a great gain. It is very significant that this success 
came as the United States took off the pressure and 
stopped trying to drive other nations to do its bidding 
in its own way. This may be evidence that President 
Eisenhower’s emphasis upon the idea of partnership may 
be beginning to influence national policy. What we 
actually do is much better than many of our words, 
especially our moral lectures and our threats. Profound 
difficulties remain in our relations with our friends, 
above all, the difficulty that we are suspected of reck- 
lessness, of a willingness to risk general war too easily. 

* * © 


This journal has had much to say about McCarthyism. 
It is time that something was said in praise of the Senate 
committee which is belatedly vindicating the honor of 
the Senate. The committee’s recommendation of censure 
applies to only two charges but, in principle, those two 
cover the most important ground. The charge of con- 
tempt of the Senate should mean the end of McCarthy’s 
tendency to assume arrogantly that he was above 
the rules and responsible to no one. The charge con- 
cerning the treatment of General Zwicker raises the 
whole question of the abuse of witnesses by Congres- 
sional committees. If the Senate now takes control in 
these matters, we should have an end of the excesses 
associated with McCarthy. The Committee’s strong 
criticism of McCarthy on other grounds will also have 
its effect. As for McCarthy himself, most politicians 
are no longer afraid of him. The spell is broken and 
from now on his power can be expected to decline 
rapidly. 

The discrediting of McCarthy as an individual and 
any action which the Senate may take to reform its 
procedures will not of themselves mean the end of the 
national sickness of which McCarthy has been a symp- 
tom. Two other factors may help to change the gen- 
eral atmosphere. One is the relaxation of international 
tension. This has reduced the fear of external enemies 


which had much to do with the exaggerated fear of 
subversion on which McCarthy and his kind have fed. 
Another is the demonstration in the current political 
compaign that the issue of subversion can no longer be 
made a major vote-getting issue. This is not to deny 
that the problem of subversion is a real problem and 
that any administration must find both efficient and 
sober ways of dealing with it. The problem can best 
be solved when its importance is not exaggerated, when 
it is not exploited for political advantage and when 
those who deal with it really care about the civil liberties 
which can so easily be threatened in the attempt to 
solve it. . m e 

The news about the trouble which some border-state 
communities are having with the problem of racial 
integration in the schools was most disturbing until a 
very competent observer of these matters pointed out 
that the large amount of publicity has actually referred 
to very few schools. Is it possible that in the vast 
majority of situations integration is taking place without 
serious friction? The hardest problem still lies ahead 
in those states where the authorities themselves 
take a defiant attitude and where the two races are 
in many communities more evenly balanced in numbers. 
One cannot praise too highly the wisdom of the Supreme 
Court in postponing until this year specific orders for 
enforcement of its decision against segregation. 

One great moral resource is the large body of moder- 
ate opinion which intends to be loyal to the law. This 
includes those who may do little more than accept it as 
law but fortunately there are many others who admit 
that the law is right. It is probable that this body of 
opinion would have been too small even ten years ago 
to make this decision enforceable. Now we can be 
thankful, not only for the pioneers who have struggled 
against segregation for years, but also for the many 
more people who accept with approval what they would 
not have initiated and who will rally to its support. 

It is often said, and said truly, that the churches are 
the most segregated institutions in America. But the 
churches have done a great deal to develop this body 
of moderate opinion as well as to encourage in many 
cases the pioneers who have gone far beyond it. Judging 
from the action of many church bodies in recent months 
the churches have thrown their influence on the side 
of the Supreme Court’s’ decision. This applies most 
surely to the larger units of the Church. The months 
ahead will be extremely difficult for many local churches, 
for both ministers and laymen who believe that the 
decision is right. They cannot always count on having 
this body of moderate opinion in the local community. 
It is to be hoped that the larger units of the Church 
and the higher ecclesiastical authorities, where such 
exist, will find ways of helping local churches to face 


this situation. 
* x * 


One of the wortst aspects of the outrageous attack by 
sympathizers with Senator McCarthy on Clifford Case, 
the Republican candidate for the Senate in New Jersey, 
through his sister, was the injustice done to the name 
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of Professor Adelaide T. Case who can no longer de- 
fend herself. 

Professor Adelaide Case was a very noble and much 
loved person. Professionally she was an outstanding 
leader in the field of Christian education. She was 
probably the only woman to hold a professorship in an 
Episcopal theological seminary. She was passionately 
concerned about social justice and she was one of the 
many Christians in the 1930’s who were attracted by 
aspects of Marxist teaching. She probably did belong 
to groups which are now called Communist fronts. It 
was difficult for anyone, particularly those who lived in 
New York, who shared her passion for economic jus- 
tice to avoid such involvements in those years. It was 
natural at that time to join such groups because of their 


professed aims regardless of their connection with Com- 
munists. Some fine citizens were doubtless too careless 
about this as it seems from our present standpoint. Pro- 
fessor Case was a devout Christian with an Anglo- 
Catholic tendency. To associate her name now with 
subversive activities is unjust and cruel. 

Today we must realize that associations with Com- 
munists in organizations had an entirely dierent moral 
meaning at one time than it has today. This was espe- 
cially true before the days of the cold war. To ignore 
this difference of moral meaning in a person’s political 
connections at different periods is to misunderstand 
many of the finest spirits in the recent history of the 
Church. 

he 


“East” and “West” at Evanston 


M. SEARLE BATES 


Gaeta to the Europe-centered provincial- 
ism of the moment, we employ the term “East” 
for the communist-controlled world, particularly for 
its European portion, and the term “West” for the 
non-communist world, with some neutral emphasis 
upon its European and North American portions. 
The main strength of the Protestant Churches is 
obviously in the ‘West,’ and those Orthodox 
Churches presently associated with them are in the 
same area. 

To what extent was the “East” represented at 
Evanston? The churches of Russia, Bulgaria, Al- 
bania, and North Korea have never been free to join 
the World Council of Churches, and they had no 
direct representation at Evanston. The four member 
churches in China and the three in Rumania heve been 
able to maintain no contacts whatever in recent years. 
One of the two member churches in Poland named 
two delegates, but so late that governmental permis- 
sions were out of reach. The three member churches 
in Czechoslovakia sent five delegates, as did the two 
member churches in Hungary. (None of the Ortho- 
dox churches in Rumania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
or Hungary is a member of the Council). The 
churches of East Germany were represented by five 
delegates and five other authorized appointees. Thus, 
twenty duly chosen men and women came from the 
“East,” besides ten others from West Berlin, deeply 
involved in the Soviet Zone. Delegates of the Ortho- 
dox member churches considered themselves to be in 
some sense responsible for the spiritual concerns of 
their numerous brethren in the “East,” as did West 
Germans and South Koreans for their close kindred, 
and overseas Chinese for theirs. 

The faithful persistence of responsible Christians 
on both sides of the line, who have risked much mis- 
understanding in their determination to maintain 
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contact, has therefore been rewarded. Why repre- 
sentatives can and do come from certain areas of the 
“East” and not from others, is a question seldom 
asked and not easily answered. Fortunately, the 
United States authorities, with some discreet aid in 
withstanding potential opposition, were as liberal in 
granting visas as were the Communist governments 
of three states in issuing passports. Moreover, the 
conduct and manners of the representatives from the 
“East” were adequate to the requirements of their 
difficult position, from which they could not possibly 
satisfy some elements at home and abroad. And the 
demeanor of the Assembly personnel and audiences, 
as well as of most other persons in Evanston, toward 
these representatives, was deeply friendly or cordially 
tolerant. The Illinois American Legion, Congress- 
man Bentley’s subcommittee, some harsh refugees 
from Central Europe, and the relentless drive of 
reporters for headlines of controversial politics, 
were all held within endurance. Of these perils, the 
last-named was incomparably the prevalent and most 
inhumane. 

Addresses and other statements by delegates from 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary inevitably showed the 
influence of environment, but demonstrated a real 
Christian response to it. Professor Hromadka’s 
warmly appreciated address on “The Church’s De- 
pendence on God and Its Independence from Men” 
was filled with words deeply meaningful for a so- 
ciety under totalitarian rule, which inculcates a par- 
ticular doctrine of history and bases its power upon 
the dominance of the material realm: “an unreserved 
allegiance to the triune God, who is from eternity 
to eternity, who is the beginning and the end of our 
earthly history, . . . on whose loving-kindness and 
grace we depend in every moment of our spiritual 
and material life.” And again, “The Church marches 








through our secular world avoiding and rejecting 
self-identification with any human absolute (all 
human absolutes are idols, myths and spurious, false 
truths)... .” 

Bishop J. Peter’s address in the Accredited Vis- 
itors’ Program reported that preaching in Hungary 
emphasizes “the most central message of the Word 
of God, .. . that reveals to us the grand perspectives 
of God’s love which encompasses universal Christen- 
dom and universal humanity.” Systematic Bible 
study is the heart of many types of Church activi- 
ties. But Bishop Peter did not accept a hidden 
pietism, as he showed in the course of analyzing 
various major testings of the Church in his own and 
in all societies. He advocated strong resistance to 
“the temptation for the Church to give up its re- 
sponsibility for public life and, fleeing from the 
general problems of communal life, to withdraw into 
a spiritual ghetto, mistaking the Gospel events for 
something done in a corner.” He pleaded for alert 
and active concern with public questions, and de- 
clared, “I believe that not only in our country but 
everywhere in the world where there are Christians 
the churches ought to voice this independence of the 
Church of all social systems, more courageously and 
more resolutely than heretofore.” Grant that such 
thoughts and utterances look in part toward the past 
experience of the Church in the situations from 
which they come forth, and in part also to Chris- 
tians of the “West” involved in their situations, they 
still appear to represent living response to the imme- 
diate surroundings of Hungary and of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

sishop Dibelius reaffirmed, as he continually does 
in deed and in word, the Barmen pronouncement : 
“We reject the false doctrine that the state—above 
and beyond its special task—should and could be- 
come the only and total order of human life.” Re- 
calling in earnest simplicity the universal ideological 
and economic pressures upon faithful Christians in 
East Germany, he remarked: “There is much quiet 
martyrdom in all churches which live under a totali- 
tarian regime. Those people, however, who have the 
strength for this quiet martyrdom are those who pre- 
serve the independence of the Church.” Comple- 
menting and reinforcing Dibelius, Superintendent 
H. G. Jacob of East Germany reported great easing 
of the current problems of the East German churches 
since the spring of 1953. Yet the churches are for- 
bidden to urge sacrifical giving upon their members, 
for sacrifice belongs only to the state. They cannot 
count and record their members, nor will the state 
release its own figures of religious affiliation. The 
churches are limited to their own walls and to a few 
weekly publications that do not require much paper, 


for they are not allowed to enter public halls, the- 
aters, factories, the general press and book market. 
Acceptance of communist indoctrination is the 
standard price for education and for employment. 

So speak men who are responsible leaders of 
tested churches, to which they have returned. 
Their fellowship at Evanston meant much to many 
from all parts of the world, and it means much to 
Christians in the “East,” despite the limitations upon 
communication and of the fellowship. 

Further indications of the deep interest of the 
World Council in the “East” are the choice of Bishop 
Dibelius and of the Orthodox Archbishop Michael 
for two of the six presidencies, the election of two 
Czechs and two Hungarians to the important Cen- 
tral Committee of ninety, and the announced inten- 
tion to hold in Hungary one of the important com- 
mittee meetings of the Council’s organs. 

In the realm of public life and international ques- 
tions, the Evanston Assembly dealt in two major 
channels with the things that divide “East” and 
“West”—Section III on “The Responsible Society 
in the World Perspective,” which is elsewhere re- 
ported in this journal, and Section IV on “Interna- 
tional Affairs,” with some important accompani- 
ments in the report of the Council of the Churches 
on International Affairs, in the significant address 
by Secretary Nolde of that Council, and in the 
Resolutions of the Assembly. 

Section III fully challenged the pretentions of the 
totalitarian state, asserting due civil rights and demo- 
cratic procedure, as over against a state uniting 
political and economic power in dangerous monopoly, 
and a state claiming to be the sole source of social 
justice and the sole agent of social welfare. The 
Oxford and Amsterdam contrasts of Christian and 
Marxist ideologies were repeated. At the same time, 
the dangers of sterile anti-communism were clearly 
stated, and pleas were made for conditions that 
would tolerate various systems and experiments in 
social order. Maintenance of Christian fellowship 
across the lines of division in public life is heartily 
endorsed and strongly urged. 

Section IV affirms the commitment of Christians 
to world peace, and immediately moves on to chal- 
lenging definition. “However, for them ‘peace’ 
means far more than mere ‘absense of war’; it is 
characterized positively by freedom, justice, truth 
and love. For such peace the church must labor and 
pray.” Along different approaches, this Section gains 
positions unified in opposition to the armaments race 
and to the development and use of the newer 
weapons of mass destruction, but under the explicit 
condition of international inspection and control ade- 
quate to give a sense of security to all nations, and 
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“the certain assurance that no country will engage in 
or support aggressive or subversive action in other 
countries” (quotation from Resolution I on Interna- 
tional affairs). 

“We stand against submission to, engulfment by, 
or appeasement of totalitarian tyranny and aggres- 
sion,” as also against all exploitation and imperial- 
ism, says the Section Report endorsed by the As- 
sembly. At the same time there is a carefully con- 
ditioned declaration in favor of “living together in 
a divided world,” which is an effort to recognize 


“coexistence” without using the communist term 
which has such unhappy familiarity in propaganda. 

These statements, like those of Section III and 
those of the Nolde address, are put in a theological 
and ethical setting of high value for Christian in- 
sight and instruction. They leave, of course, the 
painful and inevitable practical decisions to enlight- 
ened empiricism in the Christian spirit. But the 
great issues are faced in the circumstances of 1954, 
with a grasp of principle and an advancing realism 
that mark definite gain upon Amsterdam. 


What Happened to Hope at Evanston? 


RALPH DOUGLAS 


HE main theme occasioned more discussion and 

debate at Evanston than any other issue. In addi- 
tion to the nine hours set aside during the first week 
for discussion in fifteen groups, four plenary ses- 
sions on August 25 and 27 were given over wholly 
or in part to debate and action on the Statement 
adopted by the Assembly to be sent out with the 
Report of the Advisory Commission to the churches. 
The discussion did not take quite the course some 
had predicted. The Christian Century had taken a 
horrified and rather tardy look at the First Report 
(the Second Report had already been issued) and 
posted “Evanston storm-warnings,’ announcing 
that the millennialists in American churches would 
rise from their dogmatic slumber to make life mis- 
erable for their ministers. The pre-Evanston pub- 
lication of the Third Report had won from the same 
publication only a weary shrug and the faintly 
damning suggestion that, read from the pulpit, this 
document would be more likely to cause slumber 
than dispute. There were still a good many, how- 
ever, who were counting on a dramatic encounter 
between opposing views on eschatology. It was not 
quite clear what these opposing views were believed 
to be, or even what the forecasters meant by escha- 
tology, but the word had been bandied about a good 
deal and was supposed to represent a large and sin- 
ister bone of contention. 

A more reasonable and, as it turned out, more 
accurate estimate of the course of discussion at 
Evanston was suggested by those who had followed 
with care the work of the Advisory Commission 
and had given serious attention to its final Report. 
Their study of the Report, and their comparison of 
it with the two preliminary statements, had con- 
vinced them that it was a statement of major im- 
portance, representing a most skillful blending of 
biblical and theological insights and speaking with 
unusual power to both the Church and the world 
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HYSLOP 


concerning the nature and demand of the Christian 
hope. It was a statement that the Assembly could 
hardly be expected to improve upon, with its limited 
time and unlimited responsibilities in many areas. 
Here was a finished document, the product of three 
years of work by a distinguished commission. Per- 
haps the best thing the Assembly could do would 
be to master this Report through a seminar process 
in which discussion of its contents and interpreta- 
tion of its meaning might prepare all the delegates 
to serve the churches as interpreters of a great 
theme, not of an Assembly alone, but of the Christian 
understanding of history and human destiny. This 
conception of the Assembly’s task was embodied in 
the procedure announced by the Steering Commit- 
tee as the one which it would propose to the As- 
sembly when the main theme came before it for dis- 
cussion and action. The Assembly would be asked 
to forward to the churches for study the Advisory 
Commission Report, to adopt an accompanying 
statement presented by the Main Theme Coordina 
tion Group, and to instruct the staff to prepare a 
precis of the discussion in the main theme groups 
and the plenary sessions—these latter two docu- 
ments to be forwarded to the churches with the Re- 
port. Bishop Newbigin, Chairman of the Advisory 
Commission, commended this procedure to the As- 
sembly in a brief statement in which he also made 
it quite clear that the Assembly was a sovereign 
body and could do with the Report at it wished. 
Nearly all of the fifteen groups conducted an in- 
formal poll of their membership at the first meeting 
on the question of the suggested procedure as out- 
lined by the Steering Committee. It is quite clear 
from this informal canvass of opinion that the 
Steering Committee’s proposal would be adopted 
when placed before the Assembly. It was also clear 
that many, perhaps a majority, felt rather unhappy 
about what seemed to be an inevitable course of ac- 








tion. Perhaps the suggestion that it was inevitable, 
though this had never been made explicit, was part 
of the trouble. Each of the sections, due to meet in 
the second week of the Assembly, had the benefit 
of work done the previous summer by a preparatory 
commission but these “draft reports” were provi- 
sional documents, unpublished and possessing only 
such authority as might be given to them by the sec- 
tions themselves. Meeting in their Main Theme 
Groups, however, the delegateswere faced with a 
finished and published document—already widely 
distributed in the United States in the Harpers vol- 
ume, The Christian Hope and the Task of the 
Church. Whatever action the Assembly might take, 
it was difficult to see how it could actually cancel 
an already established fact: the issuance of the Re- 
port as the major statement of the World Council of 
Churches on Christian hope. It might be granted 
that the Assembly was a sovereign body ; it was also 
true that this sovereign body was but a part of a 
process which, while officially representing prepara- 
ticn for the Assembly, had actually extended beyond 
that limited domain. 

Those ardent champions of the Report who de- 
sired its unqualified endorsement by the Assembly 
night seem to have an advantage in the situation 
outlined above. They had a substantial document to 
promote and defend. They also had the undoubted 
handicap of a partly uninformed but nevertheless 
aroused group of delegates who felt a responsibility 
which they could not clearly define and for which 
they were somewhat unprepared. It is difficult to 
judge these things but it is probably fair to say that 
about a quarter of the delegates had not read the 
Report. Perhaps another quarter had “skimmed 
through it,” and it is not a document which yields 
its riches to the casual reader. Yet these were peo- 
ple, for the most part, who felt that the Report 
would not be read and understood by the members 
of the churches and that both its style and contents 
left much to be desired. It is interesting to note 
that as the discussion proceeded in the groups, less 
criticism of the substance of the Report was voiced 
and more emphasis was put on its omissions and its 
forbidding style. Effort was made to provide copies 
for those who did not have theirs with them, and 
one suspects that the Report was read by some of 
for the first time during the course of discussion in 
the groups. 

In spite of these obvious difficulties, discussion 
of the Report was increasingly vigorous and in- 
formed. In this discussion, there was expressed an 
impressive consensus on decisive points, as was 
pointed out by Bishop Lilje, Chairman of the Co- 
ordination Group: that the Bible must be determi- 





native for all our statements on Christian hope ; that 
Christian hope is not based on human expectations 
but on God’s promise in the Scriptures and on the 
impact of Christ’s active presence, that, in the 
eschatological message of Christianity, the coming 
of Christ in history — his presence in Word and 
Sacrament—belongs inseparably to his second com- 
ing; that the true hope of Christians can be recog- 
nized already in the many signs which God works, 
namely, in the proclamation of the Gospel and its 
effects in the world—that there is no real difference 
between the majesty of the coming Lord and the 
royal rule of the Crucified and Risen, who works in 
his community and through it in the world. 

The main theme had been introduced in the As- 
sembly by two impressive addresses in the opening 
plenary session by Professor Schlink and Professor 
Calhoun. Whether or not one could agree with the 
thought of the former, it had to be admitted that 
he had expressed clearly and profoundly the con- 
cern of those who feared that the Assembly’s watch- 
word, “Christ, the Hope of the World” would be- 
come a rallying cry for all bent on self-preservation 
at any price. Said Schlink, “If we expect Christ 
to insure this world so that men may continue un- 
disturbed their pursuit of liberty, may carry on their 
business and seek an an improvement in their stand- 
ard of living, then Christ is not the hope of the 
world but rather the end of all the world’s hopes, 
for Christ is the end of the world. The name of 
Christ is taken in vain if it is used as a slogan in 
this world’s struggle for its own preservation.” 
Many hearing these words must have recalled Karl 
Barth’s address at Amsterdam. The similarity be- 
tween the two utterances was underlined when 
Schlink said later in his address: “We do not preach 
the Gospel in order that the world may be pre- 
served. Rather we accept our responsibility for the 
preservation of the world in order that many may 
be saved through the Gospel. God preserves this 
world in order that, through the Gospel, salvation 
may be offered. He does not offer salvation in or- 
der that the world may be preserved.” 

In the face of this compelling statement, it was 
difficult to engage in a debate whose very relevance 
had been exploded. What is the point of a discus- 
sion of the relative importance of hope here and hope 
hereafter if the legitimacy of this hope is itself in 
question? It was not easy for many to face this 
issue, yet it could not be entirely evaded. If this 
world, and all its activities, stands under final judg- 
ment, a judgment already rendered, but suepended 
to provide opportunity for the preaching of the 
Gospel, any proclamation which includes promise to 
the world in any other terms than those to be dis- 
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covered in that judgment is not Christian. This rig- 
orous interpretation of hope was not the one held 
by those who were asking for more emphasis on 
both the realization of our hope in actual progress, 
in the attainment of justice and peace in this world 
and the assurance of immortality for the individual. 
The most significant cleavage in the discussion of 
Christian hope, then, was between those who see 
the world in terms of Schlink’s somber view and 
those who insist that there is not only a hope for 
the Church but a legitimate hope for the world also. 
It is my own observation that the latter group were 
able effectively to dominate the discussion at Evans- 
ton and thus determine the nature of the Statement 
issued by the Assembly, while the former possessed 
the major strength in the Advisory Commission and 
have been able, to this point at least, to marshal 
the testimony of the Bible far more impressively in 
behalf of their view. 

The Statement prepared by the Coordination 
Group composed of the chairmen of the fifteen main 
theme discussion groups was debated at length in 
plenary sessions. Jt was not a very satisfying de- 
bate, perhaps because the Statement was, to the 
strong advocates of the Report, an unfortunate 
qualification of that document and, for its severe 
critics, an insufficient substitute. The Statement was, 
after all, a sort of preface to the Advisory Com- 
mission Report. If you felt the Report was a great 
Christian statement, this preface was both unneces- 
sary and detrimental. If you wished that the Re- 
port were not going to the churches at all, it was 
frustrating to be dealing with a prefatory Statement 
which actually commended the Report. 

Probably the majority of the delegates fell into 
neither group but observed with interest and some 
bewilderment the course of a debate which seemed 
often to fix upon supposedly secondary issues. Such 
an issue was that raised by the inclusion among the 
list of significant omissions from the Report of “a 
statement of the New Testament concept of the ulti- 
mate fulfillment of God’s promises to the people of 
ancient Israel, and the consequent special responsi- 
bility of the Church of Jesus Christ for the procla- 
mation of the hope of Christ to the Jews.” It is 
true that a message from a seminar at Basel had 
been distributed to the chairmen of Main Theme 
Groups after their arrival at Evanston, but it is sig- 
nificant that the omission cited by this seminar was 
noted quite independently by many delegates in their 
groups. And was this a matter of secondary im- 
portance? Not if one accepted as authoritative the 
biblical eschatology, in this instance presented by 
Paul in Romans II. In fact, this was in some sense 
a test case for the strict Schlink interpretation of 
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Christian hope. The world, which stands under 
judgment, is preserved in order that the Gospel may 
be preached. Paul states quite emphatically that Is- 
rael will be saved after the full number of the Gen- 
tiles come in. An emphasis upon hope as based 
wholly upon what God has done and will do can 
hardly omit so clear a statement concerning his pur- 
pose. Yet here again a serious confusion appeared, 
for the second part of the debated statement put 
the responsibility in the hands of the Church and 
not where Paul placed it, in the hands of God alone. 
But it is doubtful that many hearing the debate 
could have perceived this really significant issue in 
the midst of the political implications that were dis- 
covered in the use of the term “Israel.” In the end, 
the whole statement was removed by a close vote. 
And the conscience of the Assembly was troubled 
and its mind unclear. 

Does all this mean that hope was either abandoned 
or misplaced at Evanston? Rather one might say 
the Assembly demonstrated the importance of ecu- 
menical discussion and the great difficulty of con- 
ducting such discussion in the way attempted at 
Evanston. It is one thing to discuss fruitfully the 
Christian hope ; it is another to decide by legislative 
action the way in which this discussion may best 
proceed in the churches. The Advisory Commission 
Report, admirable as it is, suffered from being di- 
rected to the Assembly and yet, at the same time, 
to the churches. The Assembly was not quite satis- 
fied with a Report which was officially its own but 
which was quite clearly intended to be made the 
property of the churches by its action Both the 
writers of the Report and the delegates who dis- 
cussed it were limited in their freedom by the ever- 
present question: does this really communicate the 
Christian hope to the world? I venture to suggest 
that the most vigorous and clearly defined position 
in the Report and among its champions is one which 
denies the possibility and the necessity of such com- 
munication. Nothing can be said to the world about 
hope, for there is no hope for the world. What the 
world must hear is the Gospel. The Gospel is not 
hope for the world but judgment. I do not contend 
that this is the whole truth about Christian hope, but 
I do believe that those who stood for another posi- 
tion at Evanston have not yet given to their stand 
the strength of biblical authority and full and lucid 
expression of it in the context of the Christian tra- 
dition. 

CHURCH NEWS AND NOTES 
Luther Film Showing Restricted in Britain 
London (NLC)—A charge that the British film- 


going public is being denied the opportunity to see the 
film “Martin Luther” has been made here by the Brit- 
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ish Weekly, which suggests that “forces behind the 
scenes” are keeping the story of “this great Protestant 
reformer off our local screens.” 

In a recent issue, the paper quoted the Rev. C. A. 
Rowlands, superintendent of Claremont Central Mission 
at King’s Cross, who wrote in the Mission’s monthly 
magazine: “Despite the fact that the film “Martin 
Luther’ is one of the major box-office successes of the 
past twelve months, the British film-going public are 
denied the opportunity of seeing it.” 


About Bishop Peter 


These two writers are exiles from Hungary. They 
are both strongly and clearly opposed to Communism. 
They both have good reason to know about Bishop 
Peter. Their comments about Bishop Peter are given 
here because they are reliable witnesses. So much has 
been said in the American press against Bishop Peter 
that we desire to make these comments available. 


J.C.B. 


Before my communist judges sentenced me for eight 
years, I said to them, by right of last appeal, the 
following : 

“Beware, when giving your decision, as the living 
can always forgive, but the dead will accuse you for 
ever.” 


Detroit Public Library 
Book Receiving Dept. 
5201 Woodward Ave. 
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The above-mentioned statement I have to quote 
against those people who organized this most vehement 
public attack upon Bishop Janos Péter of Hungary. 
Such a slander against a church leader if an eventual 
success might result in the loss of moral influence and 
in his ethical death. 

I have known Bishop Péter personally at least 
twenty years and I never have doubted his Christian 
faithfulness and firm evangelical creed. 

I have no less doubt that this organized attack upon 
Janos Péter is part of the Roman church policy. By 
this means Rome hopes to compensate for the famous 
“glory” that Rome created more communist party- 
members in Italy than exist in the whole of Russia. 
Those who attack Bishop Janos Péter really want to 
compromise Hungarian Evangelical Christianity which 
has repulsed the totalitarian policy of Rome for the past 
300 years, and will do the same in the future. 


Signed: ALEXANDER SANDOR UNGVARY. 


“Bishop John Peter became a ‘top attraction’ on the 
first program arranged for the accredited visitors even 
before he began his address on “The Church’s Witness 
in Hungary.’ After his address, which dealt with 
issues of the evangelical awakening of the Protestant 
Church in Hungary, the whole audience with one ac- 
cord prayed together with the moderator of that confer- 
ence session the prayer of a Hungarian peasant woman 
for the success of the Evanston Assembly as quoted 
by the Bishop himself in his speech. 

“After the session a press man commented to me: ‘I 
have read all the allegations against the bishop, now 
I have heard his testimony, and I must say that I am 
utterly confused.’ I think he expressed the state of mind 
at that time of several Americans who heard the bishop’s 
address and compared it with all the allegations made 
against him. 

“But for the spiritually trained ears there remained 
no doubt that the man who bore such a powerful and 
grasping witness could not harbor in his heart any 
intentions of falsification. 


“He frankly wanted to point to the truth. Such con- 
cepts as truth, peace, and freedom, however, are too 
complex to be satisfactorily appraised only from one 
point of view. In the context of concrete situations 
they may certainly have different connotations and im- 
plications. And none of us should pass easy judgment 
upon another’s testimony unless he himself has been 
subjected to circumstances similar to those from which 
the speaker himself comes. We must always bear this 
in mind, otherwise we ourselves might become prey 
to a warped perspective.” 

(Quoted from an article appearing in the Lancaster 
New Era of September 23, 1954, written by Br. Bela 
Vassady, professor of systematic theology at the Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church in Lancaster, Pa.) 
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